REPARATIONS AND THE RUHR
suspicions or Russian obstinacy on the subject of foreign-owned
property, or debts due to foreigners in Russia. The Conference was
quietly wound up by the expedient of remitting its agenda to a com-
mission of experts which met at The Hague in the following summer
to explore the Russian situation, but found itself helpless between
French and Belgian demands and Russian refusal to meet them.
The way was now cleared for Poincare and his policy of thorough.
He had behind him the prestige of his seven years' Presidency of the
Republic, and having been in retirement since his resignation of that
office in 1920, he was beyond suspicion of any entanglement with
the British Government. He had expressed himself openly about the
weaknesses which he had perceived in Clemenceau's conduct of the
peace negotiations, and could be trusted to deal trenchantly with the
British sentimentality which would spare the Germans. Week by
week in a series of Sunday speeches he proceeded to arouse his country-
men to the necessity of firm and stern action if the Germans proved
deaf to verbal remonstrances. His argument was legally watertight,
The Treaty of Versailles was the law of Europe and it required the
Germans to pay. Either they could pay and wouldn't, in which case
sanctions must be applied to them; or they couldn't pay, in which
case France was entitled to get compensation by occupying their
territory, he seemed to say, indefinitely. The British commented
that he was seeking to justify an eternal occupation on the non-fulfil-
ment of an impossible demand, and this was undoubtedly in the minds
of the forward school of French politicians who saw an opportunity
of restoring the Foch plan of the Rhine frontier in the failure of
reparations. It is doubtful if Poincare looked beyond the legal argu-
ment, the perfection1 and irrefutability of which were his special pride.
In a few weeks he had placed himself in a position from which retreat
was impossible, unless the Germans gave way. They did not give
way; they continued to protest that ^6,000,000,000, at which the
amount due had now been fixed, was beyond their capacity to pay,
and that until the total was agreed at a more moderate figure they
were bound to be in default and, if that were a ground for sanctions,
eternally at the mercy of the French. In 1922 they paid (mainly with
borrowed money) the first instalment of the milliard gold marks
legally due that year, but in December they announced that the utmost
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